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earlier  days,   when  he  first  set  out  to  study law in London.
Johnson might have saved much speculation if he had
thrown some light on the specific prodigalities to which
he indirectly refers.    Was gambling one of them?   If
we are to believe Cradock, it was.    " The greatest real
fault of Dr. Goldsmith," he says, " was, that if he had
thirty pounds in his pocket, he would go into certain
companies in the country, and in  hopes  of doubling
the sum, would generally return to town without any part
of it."    Cooke and Davies speak much to the same effect;
and the fact that Garrick, in one of his epitaphs, calls him
" gamester," may at least be taken to signify that the
accusation  of   play  was   currently  made  against him.
Moreover, it had been alleged to be one of his especial
temptations, even in his younger days, and when he was
a student at Leyden.    Both Mr. Forster and Mr. Prior,
doubtless with praiseworthy   intentions,   endeavour to
palliate this weakness, by proving that Goldsmith could
not have "played high;" but to a man with an uncertain
income, a trifling loss  would be  far more  disastrous
than those easy thousands which Fox and Lord March
flung away  at the hazard  table.     Added  to  this  he
had apparently but few qualifications for success in this
direction.    He may have been unlucky at cards, but he
was, admittedly, "exceedingly inexpert in their use," as
well as impatient of temper.
Another source of extravagance was undoubtedly the succession of splendid garments, in which, with the assistance of Mr. William Filby, at the sign "of the Harrow, in Water Lane," he was wont, in Judge Day's